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ever, who has read both Captains Courageous and Stalky & 1 Co. should not expect all 
this author's stories to be pitched on an even high level. In the Just So Stories we are 
treated to some delicious bits of humor, which, however, are rather mixed in their 
seasoning, being flavored in part to suit the palate of the sophisticated adult and yet 
abounding in just those bald incongruities and turns of fancy that are to children of a 
certain age the soul of wit. The childish mispronunciations of long words, the puns 
and illusions that require experience and culture to appreciate, and the gentle satire 
upon some educational and anthropological hobbies, all impress one as the outcome of 
a playful mood in some grown person 'who amuses himself for a time with a child : 
telling him a story, then quizzing him to hear his naive replies ; dropping occasional 
dry asides for the appreciation of listening grown ups ; and altogether telling the story 
half for the child's entertainment and quite half for his own enjoyment of the young- 
ster's attitude toward it. The story of "How the Leopard Got His Spots" is quite 
in this vein. " How the Camel Got His Hump " contains an appreciable moral most 
humorously and adroitly administered. 

" The First Letter " and " How the Alphabet Was Made " are charming settings 
of the evolution of symbols, fanciful yet not distorted, that would put heart into the 
dreariest presentation of the cave-man. 

Altogether the book with its alliterations, its repetitions, and its jokes, is a contri- 
bution worth many a proper story of " Amy and Her Little Dog Carlo." 

Eskimo Stories. By Mary E. Smith. Chicago : Rand, McNally & Co., 
1902. Pp. 189, i2mo. Cloth. 

Eskimo Stories fills quite another place in the mass of literature for children. It is 
a most carefully prepared study of Eskimo life in the form of reading lessons. The 
language is not only simple, but also picturesque. The lessons grow gradually in 
richness of language, and yet do not sacrifice the presentation of vivid, accurate 
pictures of Eskimo life to the aim of teaching children to read by means of ringing 
repetitions and changes on a limited vocabulary. This presentation of arctic village 
scenes is so thoroughly made that it would seem as if scarcely a question concerning 
the Eskimos' solution of the problems of " food, clothing, and shelter " would remain 
unanswered in these pages. It is therefore a book that will be most helpful to use 
after these questions have been put to children and partially answered by their own 
inventive wit, rather than as an introduction to the subject. The illustrations are 
plentiful and well selected to fill out imagery where words are meager aids. The 
purpose of the book as concisely stated in this extract from the author's preface is 
well carried out : " Continual effort has been made to lead the child beyond the 
point of curiosity, into the realm of understanding, where alone true sympathy is 
born." 

Bertha Payne. 
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